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184 Book Notices. 

from 31% to 14%; that of the foreign population amounts to 11.2%. Shanghai 
had in October, 1905, 561,174 inhabitants, of whom 12,326 were foreigners. 

B. L. 
China's Intercourse with Korea from the XV th Century to 1895. 

By William Woodville Rockhill. London, Luzac & Co., 1905. 60 pp. 

With two plates. 
This paper embodies the welcome republication of two of the author's essays, — 
one brought out in 1888 in the "Journal of the American Oriental Society" (Vol. 
XIII), under the title "Korea in its Relations to China," which in this new gar- 
ment appears carefully revised and substantially enlarged; the other dealing with 
the laws and customs of Korea, the substance of a portion of which was pub- 
lished in 1891 in the "American Anthropologist." The first investigation is 
based on Chinese official publications searched through and translated by the 
author in his endeavour to explain the nature of Korea's relation to China, which 
prior to 1876, the date of the treaty of Kang-hua between Japan and Korea, 
was a puzzle to Western nations. They were told, at one and the same time, 
that Korea, "though a vassal and tributary State of China, was entirely inde- 
pendent as far as her Government, religion, and intercourse with foreign States 
were concerned," — a condition of affairs still alluded to by the King of Korea 
in 1882, in a letter addressed to the President of the United States. The author 
describes Chinese intercourse with Korea during the Ming dynasty, the Manchu 
invasion of the country in 1637, the nature of the official relations between the 
two countries, the reception of a Chinese Ambassador by the King of Korea in 
1843, and gives the translation of a Manchu inscription referring to the conquest 
of Korea. The sketch of Korean customs is still very valuable, especially in 
indicating those that differ from Chinese. Thus, in some of the Korean laws and 
modes of procedure, Mr. Rockhill sees an enlightened spirit, not always present 
among nations that lay claim to a much higher civilization. For example, in 
cases of murder, the punishment for which is death, the testimony of persons 
under sixteen years of age cannot be introduced as evidence. An insane person 
or deaf-mute is not punished with death for murder, but only exiled to a remote 
locality, while in China a lunatic who murders his father or mother is put to 
death. Very interesting are the remarks on Buddhism, the Korean form of which 
presents fewer similarities to that of China, but many striking analogies to 
Tibetan Lamaism in architecture, painting, exorcising, and prayer formulas 
(compare Grunwedel, Buddhist Art in India, p. 168). B. L. 

The Development of Religion in Japan. By George William Knox. 

New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1907. xxi and 204 pp. 
This volume contains a series of six lectures delivered in 1905-06 at various 
institutions, on behalf of the American Committee for Lectures on the History 
of Religions. Mr. Khox, formerly engaged in missionary work in Japan, and 
later Professor of Philosophy and Ethics in the University of Tokio, now Pro- 
fessor of the History and Philosophy of Religion in Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, is a well-known and meritorious writer on subjects philosophical and 
religious connected with Japan. His present book is the fruit of profound 
research and independent thinking, and presents the most lucid exposition of 
Japanese religion in its essential characteristics, written in a fluent, agreeable 
style. The subject is divided into three parts — Shinto treated as natural re- 
ligion, Buddhism as supernatural religion, and Confucianism as ethical religion 
and a world system. After all the superficial phrases thoughtlessly repeated 
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in the current deluge of literature on Japan, this book of Professor Knox comes 
as a veritable relief, with his clear, sound and quiet judgment, and his avoidance 
of all commonplace opinions of the day. It is the work of a trained scholar, 
betraying on every page deliberation, common sense and sane criticism. In a 
very forcible way, the argument is set forth that the coming into the foreground 
and the preservation of Shinto are due to a political motive, — the theoretical 
establishment of the Imperial regime. The Kojiki, our chief source for the 
knowledge of Shinto, was a work written with a definite purpose, — the correc- 
tion of false claims and the establishment of the monarchy, — while in a secondary 
way we are to be given the origin of the universe itself. There is no pretence 
to a religious motive, nor of setting forth a moral code, but, in accordance with 
Chinese precedents, Japan, too, shall have a cosmology, a national history and 
an account of the way in which the Imperial house obtained its power. It was 
Chinese philosophy which suggested the notion of an ordered account of the be- 
ginnings of heaven and earth, and Chinese history which impelled the collection 
of the national annals, and Chinese political theory which necessitated a theo- 
retical justification for the Government. It is only in the light of this manifest 
"tendency," according to Professor Knox, that the meaning of Shinto can be under- 
stood. This religion is essentially nature-worship. In the Kojiki (published A. D. 
712) there is no hint of prayer to the ancestors of the emperors, nor of their wor- 
ship. In the Nihongi, written eight years later, both appear, but only at a late 
date. The worship of ancestors, then, even of the Imperial family, is not a part of 
the original religion of Japan, It is through Chinese influence that Shinto is 
formed and the worship of the spirits of the dead introduced. But this remains 
strictly subordinate, the ruling idea being the divinity of Japan, and of her repre- 
sentative, the Emperor. There are only a few minor points in which we should 
dare to dissent from the views of Professor Knox. The deification of the sun in 
the person of a goddess, and the legends of the Amazon Empress Jingo, cannot be 
admitted, as he makes out (p. 14), as evidence of a high position for woman 
in ancient times. Such conceptions are of world-wide occurrence, — stories of 
heroines, for instance, abounding among the tribes of Siberia and other peoples, — 
and can prove nothing for the social status of woman among a particular people. 
All we can infer from the ancient texts, like the cruel isolation of parturient 
women in a special hut, and the very loose marriage-ties, no more favours the 
supposition of a superior place for woman in old Japan than among other peoples 
of an equal standard of culture. The remark on p. 88, — "The boast that in the 
name of Buddha there has never been shed a drop of blood, is contradicted 
throughout the history of Japan" — cannot remain uncontested. There is hardly 
any direct causal connection between the civil wars and internecine strifes and 
Buddhistic dogmatics and controversies. Buddhism surely was not guilty of 
causing the warlike spirit of Japan. 

The volume is provided with a good index, and is fully worthy of the seven 
other volumes published in this series on the history of religions. It is to be 
hoped and wished that it will be welcomed by a large audience of readers. 

B. L. 

Der Unterricht in der Erdkunde auf Grundlage des Landschafts- 

prinzips. Ein Lehrbuch fur Seminaristen and junge Lehrer. 

Von H. Heinze. Kgl. Seminarlehrer in Friedeberg Nm. Leipzig, Dttrrsche 

Buchhandlung, 1904. 

The book is intended for the preparation of teachers of geography in 



